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ABSTRACT 


► 


This is a study of the faculty of a small college under 
conditions of planned change. It attempts, to estabish the role of 
the faculty in initiating changes, in an assessment of any hypothesis 
regarding the conservative role of such bodies. Following some 
developments in organizational theory regarding processes of organi- 
zation, faculty differentiation was examined. It was expected that 
faculty whose careers are closely associated with the employing 
i nstitution woul d be less able t.o sense extra-organizational pressures 
for change than those with strong extra-organizational professional 
ties. Further, among faculty who recognize the need for change, those 
with local career orientations would display less evidence of initiat- 
ing or collaborating with attempts at planned change. It was also 
hypothesized that some faculty would display an active role associa- 
ted with ideological concerns regarding organizational purposes of 
such a college. 

A survey of faculty indicated that: 1) The first hypothesis as 

to their conservative nature was not sustained. 2) The hypotheses 
predicting the positive relationship between professionalization and 
receptiveness to change and between awareness of external pressures 
and receptiveness were on balance confirmed. The prediction that 
those with local career orientations would be less aware of pressures 
and, less likely to support planned change was supported. Few faculty 
in the study could be characterized as having strong ideological con- 
cerns regarding organizational purposes and were not treated in the 
analysis . 
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ChaDter I: The Problem 



Introduction 



Large scale organizations are a fact of life in modern society. 
With the single exceDtion of the family every institutional order in 
modern society realizes much of its social product through the 
mechanism of large scale, bureaucratized collectivities. Whether we 
are speaking of the economy, the polity, the educational system or the 
religious system we are very shortly drawn to a consideration of the 
characteristics of such organizations. It may very well be that our 
concept of social modernism is inextricably bound to the proliferation 
of these outsized collectivities; that we define social modernism in 
terms of the extent to which institutional functions are realized in 
the context of large scale organizations. 

If large scale organizations are a defining characteristic of 
modern life they are not without their difficulties for modern man. 

True enough they "get the job done" whether the job we are talking 
about is producing steel, administering affairs of state, or schooling 
children and young adults; but we are often troubled by the manner in 
which the job is done. It often appears that our organizational crea- 
tions accomplish their purposes at some cost to values we endorse and 
in some cases even revere. The industrial bureaucracy which produces 
its goods at a high level of cost efficiency often does so at the 
expense of the sense of craftsmanship which in the Dast made less 
efficient producti on more meaninnful to the individual worker. It 
is true that modern government without bureaucracy is functionally 
impossible. Vet we often feel that such bureaucracies in their rigid 
adherence to procedural dicta are less than fully responsive to the 
collective will of the people they presumably serve. No major institu- 
tion of higher learning could sustain itself without the advantages of 
bureaucratic organization. Nevertheless, both faculty and students 
often feel that educational values are sacrificed to the requisites of 
organizational administration. Few people who have been a Dart of any 
college or university (even the smallest and most "personalized" of 
these) can be immune to the troubling thought that perhaps they are 
processing (or being processed) rather than educating (or being edu-. 
cated). And in a society which is presumably committed to a pragmatic 
progressivism in response to chanqing social and economic conditions it 
often seems that our institutions of higher learning are caught in a 
quagmire of their own organizational conservatism. 

All in all we are troubled by what seems to be a paradox of social 
modernism. We have reaped very real benefits from the operations of 
large-scale formal organizations. We can no longer envisage a social 
life for ourselves without these organizations. Yet these same organi- 
zations often seem to stand in opposition to our desire for maximum 
human serviceabil ity in social institutions. They appear at once to 
be both harbinger of and barrier to progress in human society. 
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Our research as reported here is inspired by this paradox and by 
the consequent dilemma it poses for modern man. If we are to maximize 
the human serviceability of our institutions, we will undoubtedly have 
to rediscover those sources of creativity and flexibility within large 
scale organizations which in the past enabled such institutions to mas- 
ter the functional requisites of an emerging social modernism. If now 
our progress seems slowed by these very social forms, we will have to 
find sources of renewal within these forms. If not, these agents of 
our past success will atrophy; whatever positive contributions they 
continue to make will diminish and we shall be confronted with the 
possibility of social paralysis brought on by the widespread cynicism 
and alienation which such a situation must breed. 

In the spirit of this concern we have begun to study an organiza- 
tion in the throes of an attempted renewal. If the oft-stated nostrum 
that education holds the key to our future has validity, then there is 
a special utility in this research context regarding the study of 
attempted organizational renewal of an institution of higher learning. 

■Specific Educational Issues 

Following World War II, the vocational model of educational 
purpose was without doubt the dominant framework governing the educa- 
tional choices of young Americans. An education has been long consi- 
dered a necessary precondition for economic success, for getting a 
good job. If one aspired to more than a modicum of economic success, 
one was obliged to continue in school beyond the margin of the average 
education. If high school education comprised the margin in the post- 
war period, a college degree became i dentified wi th successful prospects 
for a substantial component of the U.S. population. To a great extent 
the vocational model of educational choice is still operative in the 
United States. However, its dominance no longer goes unchallenged. 

There are many among the young who no longer accept the quest for 
personal success - defined in economic or vocational terms - as reason 
enough for the pursuit of hi gher learning. 

Some undergraduate education is of course, expl icitly ..vocational 
in that it provides professional or pre-professional training. T* is 
assumed by students and faculty alike that those who successfully 
complete their work in these curricula will enter the economy in jobs 
which make use of their highly specific training. Most prominent 
among these undergraduate training programs are'fhose in education 
(teacher training) and engineering. Quite obviously such programs 
as these assume a steady or even expanding demand in the society-at- 
large for the professional capacities which they are in the business 
of developing. Since World War II this assumption has been more than 
borne out, as the demand for personnel in sucii professions has expand- 
ed. However, it now seems that the assumption of steady demand in 
areas such as these has been confounded as a result of economic and 
demographis shifts in American society. As a result of these circum- 
stances the highly specialized undergraduate vocational (o^ profess- 
ional) programs are now coming to face probable variations in demand 
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and the possible prospect of preparing people for a diminishing set 
of opportunities. 

Our research begins to examine the attempt of an important institu- 
tion of higher learning to re-define its educational purpose in response 
to those social forces and circumstances which have challenged the 
dominance of the vocational model of educational purpose and called its 
basic tenets into question. 

Boynton Tech , located in a medium-sized metropolitan area in the 
Eastern United States is an institution long committed to excellence in 
technical - and in particular - engineering education. Over the years 
it has functioned quite well in terms of the vocational model of educa- 
tional purposes. Its graduates have entered the technical professions 
and have acquitted themselves considerable success. Today Boynton Tech 
is at another crossroads in its history. Like many similar institutions 
of higher learning, this college exists in a situation where the model 
of educational purpose which has sustained its major function is being 
called into question. The leadership of the school hopes to redeploy 
its educational resources in a manner which will make the undergarduate 
experience at Boynton preparatory to an open future - a future in 
which technology will no doubt play an essential part - but a future 
as yet undefined. In short a new program is being developed at Boynton 
which seeks to broaden the base of technological education - to move 
beyond the vocational model - to humanize - as it were, the technolo- 
gical professions. A characterization of the Boynton Plan is presented 
in Appendix D. 

The principal investigators are not technologists. Therefore they 
have no specific stake in the success or the failure of the new Boynton 
program (except as we all have a stake in those programs which seek to 
better prepare men and women to control their destiny). The principal 
investigators in this research believe that the Boynton Tech program 
represents a natural experiment - a test of modern man's ability to 
renew his organizational appendages - to find in his established social 
forms the sources of flexibility so necessary to meet the challenges 
of our changing society. Boynton Tech is representative of a class of 
educational institutions directly facing demands for change, demands 
for maximizing their serviceability. Boynton is also a formal organi- 
zation and as such we must recognize that the intentions of its leader- 
ship must go through a translation process before they become policy. 

It is this translation process we are hoping to examine. Will the 
translation of intention into policy be successful or will it fail? 

What are the organizational sources of success or failure? These 
are the basic analytic questions we believe will be highly instructive 
to those interested in educational reform, as well as to those who 
recognize the paradox inherent in modern man's functional reliance 
upon large-scale formal organizations. At the most basic level we 
hope through our examination of this attempted renewal to begin to 



find a way out of our contemporary organizational dilemma. We hope 
to identify those sources of renewal which will defeat organizational 
atrophy and maximize the serviceability of the organizational manifes- 
tations of our institutions. 

Analytic Questions and Conceptualization 

Two kinds of questions are addressed in this study. The first 
deals with establishing the organizational locus of resistance to 
change, not as active opposition found in the favoring of different 
proposals for change, but rather, in situational inertia evidenced by . 
an inability or reluctance of organizational members to see the need 
for change and, even when the need for change is agreed to, moving only 
grudgingly to face the developments of new organizational arrangements 
and new processes. 

The second question is more narrowly concerned with the way in 
which the characteristics of individuals in the organization, as to 
receptivity to change, differ from one another for reasons associated 
with intra-organizational differentiation or role composition and the 
salience of certain kinds of organizational roles over others. 

Some Theoretical Background 

A) Planned Change 

The sociologist W. F. Ogburn noted some 40 odd years ago that, "If 
primitive peoples are asked why they do certain things the way they do, 
the usual answer is, 'Because it has always been done that way.' 1 

Yet it is not necessary to look to primitive societies to find 
such determinants of social action; any bureaucracy found in the United 
States today tends to embrace elements of such an outlook. 

Extending this point somewhat, Ogburn also noted that there is 
indeed continuity to social change, that is to say, most common among 
kinds of change are small or relatively insignificant--i ncremental-- 
changes. That generalization seems to be true for developing and 
developed societies alike. 2 It is only recently that one finds a 



1. W. F. Ogburn, "The Responsibility of the Social Sciences," in On 
Culture and Social Change (selected papers of W. F. Ogburn edited by 
Otis Dudley Duncan) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964. p. 99 



2. David Braybrooke and Charles E. Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision . 
New York: The Free Press, 1963. p. 71 



